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"William Tell," grandly played by the or- 
chestra. 

The instrumental performances were, in 
many respects, admirable. The Larghetto, by 
Beethoven, was played with great delicacy and 
feeling. The Lohengrin piece lacked very 
much in color, and the Mendelssohn selection, 
though generally well played, exposed one or 
two bad spots, was deficient in precision and 
clearness, and made apparent by the weakness 
of the violins. The overture, and the conclud- 
ing piece were, however, finely performed, and 
were received with the most cordial approba- 
tion and applause. On the whole it was a most 
delightful concert, and gave infinite gratifica- 
tion to all present 



EDWARD MOLLENIIATJER'S CONSER- 
VATORY CONCERT. 



The first of a series of concerts to be given 
in connection with Mr. Mollenhauer's Musical 
Conservatory was given at Irving Hall Monday 
evening. There was a large attendance. Mme. 
Frederic!, who will be pleasantly remembered 
in connection with the German opera, sang the 
Aria " Robert tot que j'aine" very dramatic- 
ally. She has a fine voice, which she uses 
skillfully. . Her style is somewhat hard, lack- 
ing the finish and the rich utterance of the 
Italian school ; but her efforts pleased the au- 
dience, and won for her unanimous encore. 

Mr. Bockelman, the pianist announced, did 
not appear, but his place was supplied by Mr. 
Lejeal, who played Liszt's Rigoletto very poor- 
ly indeed. He has considerable execution,but 
he ^ilays in patches, which we presume is his 
idea of chiar oscuro, and he is subject to bursts 
of spasmodic energy which are terrible to 
listen to and very damaging to the piano-forte. 
Mr. Charles John is not suited for a concert 
singer. His voice is not good and is unculti- 
vated, and as to style he has nothing to speak 
of. Mr. J. Pollak is a singer of a very differ, 
ent order. He has a fine voice, rich in quality 
and well trained, and he sings with intelligence 
and expression. He will, we think, prove a 
very valuable addition to our concert pro- 
grammes during the present'season. 

Mr. Henry Mollenhauer performed a Ca- 
price by Servais, for the violoncello, in a very 
masterly manner. His tone is pure and sym- 
pathetic, his execution is clear and brilliant, 
and his,style graceful and expressive, with a 
somewhat too free use of the glissando, per- 
haps. Mr. Ed. Mollenhauer executed the fa- 
mous "Witches Dance" in his usual brilliant 
and effective manner. The remainder of the 
programme was of an attractive oharaoter, but 
we were unable to remain. 



ORPHEON FREE CHORAL CLASSES. 



The Orpheon Free Choral Classes for ladies, 
girls, and boys will open on October 1st, at the 



Cooper Institute. Applicants will be 
" booked " during the last week in September, 
or pupils appearing at the Orpheon Hall of 
that building at 4 o'clock on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

Wo hear that Mr. Jerome Hopkins, who 
directs these Orpheon Freo Schools, has also 
organized au Orpheon in Newark, N. J., which 
he intends to keep up, together with those in 
New York, Brooklyn, and at Staten Island. 
There are indications of an enormous attend- 
ance in all these places. 



THE NEW ORGAN FOR TRINITY 
CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CONN.— 



Built by E. & G. G. Hook, of Boston. 



This Organ is by far the largest in the State, 
is the largest Church Organ in New England, 
save the celebrated organs in the Churches of 
the " Immaculate Conception," and the "Now 
Jerusalem," in the City of Boston, and has but 
very few equals in size and completeness 
amongst the Church Organs in the country. 
Its distinguishing characteristic is its surpass- 
ing power and brilliancy, and although not 
quite equal in size to the two organs above 
mentioned, nor to the magnificent organ in 
Plymouth Church, Booklyn, all built by the 
same celebrated builders, tbey still consider it 
the most effective organ of its size ever made 
by them. No expense has been spared in its 
construction, to make it as perfect and durable 
as possible, both in workmanship and material. 
The Pneumatic Lever is applied to the action 
of the Great Manuale, and is so arranged by 
couplers as to operate the whole organ. The 
bellows of the organ are worked by one of 
Stiles' patent Motor Wheels, placed in the 
Church by D. 0. Camp, Eldridge & Co., and 
fitted to the instrument by Messrs. Osborn & 
Gaylord, of this City. The instrument is 
placed in the gallery, opposite the chancel, 
and enclosed in a case of rich and elegant 
appearance, built of black walnut and chestnut 
woods combined. The front pipes, thirty-three 
in number, are all speaking pipes of unusual 
size, and with their tastctul ornamentation, 
give to the' organ a highly pleasing and novel 
appearance. The organ case is 10J feet deep, 
25 feet wide, and 32 feet in height. 

SPECIFICATION. 

GBEAT HANI7AD5. 

Feet. Pipes. 

1. IS Open Diapason 68 

3. 8 Open Diapason 58 

3. 8 ViolaDaGamba 58 

. 4. 8 DoppolFloto 68 

5. 4 Flute Harmonlquo 58 

0. 4 Octave 58 

7. 2 % Twelfth...; 68 

8. 2 Fii'toonth 68 

0. 3 ranks, Coronet 171 

10. S ranks, Mixture 290 

11. 8 Trumpet 68 

12. 4 Clarion 68 

SWELL MANUALE. 

13. 16 Bourbon Bass , ), B8 

14. . Bourbon Treble J 

15. 8 Open Diapason 68 

IS. 8 Saliclonal 68 



17. 8 Stopped Diapason 88 

18. 4 Violin . .• 88 

19. 4 Flauto Traverso 88 

20. 4 Octave 68 

21. 2 Fifteenth. 68 

22. 3 ranks, Mixture 174 

28. 8 Cornopean 68 

24. 8 Bassoon 46 

25. 8 Oboe 1J 

26. Blank SUdo , 

CHOm MANUALS. 

27. 8 Melodia 46 

28. 8 Gcigen Principal 68 

29. Stopped Diapason Bass 

30. 8 Stopped Dia Troble 68 

31. 8 Dulciana 68 

32. 4 Flauto D' Amour... 68 

33. 4 Octave .;... 68 

84. 2 Picolo 68 

85. 8 Clarionet 88 

PEDALE. 

36. 16 Open Diapason 27 

87. 16 Violone 17 

88. 16 Bourdon 27 

89. 8 Violoncello 27 

40. 16 Posaune 27 

41. Blank Slide 

MECHANICAL ttEGISITEBS. 

42. Swell to Great Coupler. 

43. Choir to Great " 

44. Swell to Choir -* 

45. Great to Pedals " 

46. Choir to Pcdale " 

47. Swell to Podale Coupler. 

48. Tremulant Swell. 

49. Great Manuale. 
60. Bellows Signal. 

COMPOSITION PEDALS. 

Forte Combination Podal for Groat Manuals. 
Piano •' " " '• 

Pedal operating Great to Podal Coupler. 

SUMMARY. 

Compass of Manualcs, C to A, 58 notes. 
" ■' Pedale, C to D, 27 notes. 

Pipes. 

Great Manuale 1044 

Swell " 754 

Choir Manuale 452 

Pcdale 185 

Total 2385 



DRAMATIC. 



• Cagliostro, or, The Charlatan, has been thrice 
performed at the Winter Garden, and thus had a 
somewhat imperfect presentation of its gifted 
authors idea in writing a sensational drama, 
founded upon the lite and deeds of a famous ilia 
sionist and trickster. The incidents treated of 
refer to an eyentlul period of French life, politics 
and intrigues, that which preceded the horrible 
uprising against Bourbon tyranny and a dissolute 
nobility, and ended in founding a Napoleon 
dynasty. Those incidents are well treated by Mr. 
J. W. Watson. The situations are well conceived 
the language and expression conveyed, excellent, 
and there is unity, purpose and striking effect 
planned out to such a degree of artistic concep- 
tion as to present the author's claim lor rank 
among good playwrights in a favoroble light. 
Unfortunately for him and the success— in any 
sense— ot his work, the Winter Garden is unsuited 
to elocution, and words spoken, which are need- 
ful to carry on the listener's interest with the 
action or quick perception of the nice points 
frequently involved by them, are vaguely appre- 
hended by all not immediately before those who 
utter them. 

Another serious drawback to popularity for 
such a drama was found in the shabby manuor of 
its mounting and the bungling presentation of 
those spectacular or illusional eflecls, absolutely 
essential to carry out Cagliostro 's trickery, or the 
satisfactory presentation of such a grand scene as 
the storming of the Bastilo demands at the mnna- 
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gerial hands. It would really seem that Mr. 
Stuart and those connected with him, either in 
management, or as star actors desiring to regain 
a place in the Winter Garden, purposely neglected 
the needful preparations tor a performance which 
had for a long time previous been arranged for, 
- ondtherelore c aimed at least a respectable show ot 
mise en scene, grand tableaux and effective work- 
ing of illusion effects. 

That house, during a few seasons past, has run 
down iu public estimation, as well as in scenic 
display,until it has come to be regarded as sacri- 
ficing a new piece, which requires good stage 
effects, for its author to produce it there, and this 
last instance of its fatality confirms that belief 
most fully. 

The piece was dressed and acted well in gen- 
eral, and three characters were enacted admira- 
bly; thatofCagliostroby Mr. Gotthold, the Mar- 
chioness de Monthelien by Miss Levering, and 
Anetta, Miss Hattie Thome. The first-named is 
endowed with nobility of person, a beautiful voice, 
reads and enunciates like a master of elocution, 
acts sufficiently for each situation, and only 
misses high distinction as a melodramatic artist 
by lack of warmth in his delivery, of sentiment, 
and deep emotion, although he occasionally 
flashes out in a strong passionate phrase so turii- 
lingly as to induce belief that diffidence of his 
own powers, natural to a new beginner, represses 
their free exercise. Miss Levering had a difficult 
part to fill out, and certainly gave it form, spirit, 
and personal development equal to the author's 
intent. 

Mis3 Thome has youth, beauty, a rarely 
sweet, clear, and telling voice, united with just 
dramatic idea of the character assumed to win 
her a name among the youthful actresses favorably 
known ■ to a New York public. Those qualifica- 
tions were so charmingly brought to public notice 
in Annetta's enactment, that she captivated even 
judges seldom affected by debutantes or actresses 
who have no previous celebrity to engage their 
iavorable regard. 

" Cagliostro " was withdrawn by the author 
after its third representation, and Mr. Gotthold's 
engagement surrendered by him, in consequence, 
as we learn, of their dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement. We may allude to this matter again in 
our next when all the tacts become known. 



THE BILLIARD TOURNAMENT. 



A Billiard Congress in winch champions in that 
line Of art contend for prizes, and the honor of 
bearing the cue for all these United States, as 
Champion of the Champions, began at the Circus 
in ldth Street, on September 3d, and continues 
until Saturday evening next. Besides these ex- 
citing contests, exhibitions of skill have been giv- 
en by experts in fancy shots or billiard tricks, 
and displays of science by masters of the game 
in all its refinements. We have not space in this 
number to comment upon the several performers, 
but content ourselves with remarking that some 
of tho contestants were evidently ill at ease in 
playing before strangers and upon a four pocket 
table. 

Mr. Cyrille Dion, champion of Canada, brother 
of Me. Dion who is now champion of America, 
has displayed more thorough accomplishment in 
public billiard playing than any other. He is re- 



markably prompt, sure and neat in making shots, 
and unites iu a remarkable degree the true idea 
of combination and skill in making long or difl- 
cult shots, with sufficient skill in nursing to make 
pretty runs. We can hardly credit the report 
that his brother can give him a large allowance 
in a match game — 300 points in 1,000. 

There has been considerable strife about the 
largest run made, as that carries an elegant gold 
watch and chain into some players pocket, and 
one great run — 140 — was so much disputed as to 
be annulled for collusion, leaving the maker of it, 
however — with still another ot equal amount yet 
unequalled, although one player would have un- 
doubtedly have surpassed it, if the game had not 
run out when he was still iu hand, after running 
135. These runs are really no proof ot. real skill, 
tor the push or jawing of two balls in the pocket 
gives undue chance for such feats. A change of 
rule has been decreed in regard to balls " frozen," 
or in contact, but a barring of push shots or 
makes off jawed balls, would conduce wonderfully 
to attainment of skill in true billiard art. 

One player came into this contest weak from 
recent illness, and therefore made a poor show of 
that ability which befits a State champion, but 
really, the most inexpert player made the, as yet, 
largest run by "nursing." The champion of 
Massachusetts, had excuse for his inexpertness 
and missing of simple shots,' by plea of extreme 
nervousness when playing before New York bill- 
iard sharps. 

Mr. Tiemann, of Cincinnati, has displayed in 
exhibition games some extraordinary shots. Mr. 
Fhelan has shown that he is still able to move the 
balls where he pleases, and two Frenchmen — 
Carme and his friendly assisstant — proved in a 
game of 100, with push shots barred, that science 
can make good round counts even with that 
drawback. 

Carme's trick exhibition was a wonderful proof 
of his severe practice, and the astonished public 
gave vent to enthusiasm in no feint style. He 
can do better ou a second size table, and is more 
sure to effect his trick at the first trial. 



MUSICAL REVIEW. 



Sabbath Melodies. A collection of Solos, Duuts, 
and Quartets. By W. K. Bassford. New York : 
Win. Hall & Son. 

The tendency of church music in this country 
has been for years, and still is, rather to the free 
than the strict school. In the days when Tallis, 
Bird, Purcell, and other great writers for the 
church flourished, there was greater simplicity in 
the religious services, and the quaint, learned sol- 
emnly grand sacred music, was in unison with the 
earnest seriousness of the people. It is true that 
then, as now, the highest, the severest class was, 
in a great measure, confined to the cathedrals, 
for the reason that the difficult character of the 
compositions demanded for their execution not 
only professional proficiency, but a double choir 
and trained boys' voices. But in the parish 
churches and the chapels of ease, the music was 
of the simplest form, the chants and tunes being 
strictly diatonic in their harmonies, and the mel- 
odies restrained within the smallest possible com- 
pass, yet permitting a smooth though severe flow, 
which had no relation to the sensuous forms of the 
present day. 

The severe character of the music of all Protes- 
tant countries took its tone from the religion of 



the services of which it was a part, and was, as 
opposite in every respect to the music of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as the ritual oi the two 
faiths. Plain and ungarnished, jthe Protestant 
music was severe almost to asceticism, while the 
music of the Mass, though equally learned and 
grammatically severe, was warmer and more sen- 
suous both in melody and harmony. Still both 
sustained the dignity of worship, and seemed to 
be just and fitting portions of the public services. 
Music has greatly deteriorated in both churches, 
more in the Catholic than the Protestant churches, 
we think, for while in the cathedrals of the latter, 
music is conserved in its integrity, and in the 
parish churches very beautiful though inappropri- 
ate music is adapted to religious purposes, in the 
former the works of the great masters, Palestrina, 
Cherubini, Mozart, Haydn, &c, are rarely heard, 
and the popular substitutes are of the flimsiest, 
inconsequent, nay, almost ribald character, op- 
posed' to every sentiment of devotion or worship. 
In this case it is apparently the result of a deteri- 
oration of taste, while in the other it may be 
traced to the system of star choirs, who believe 
that the simple and strict school affords no op- . 
portunity for the display of their voices and ac- 
complishments. Some excuse may be found for 
them in the tact that the solid and masterly works 
of the old composers demand a double choir, De- 
canis and Cantoris, to execute them properly, 
without over-fatiguing the voices.- This, at the 
present high rate of salaries paid, could not very 
well be afforded by most of our churches; out, 
although this excuse may be valid as to the sing- 
ers, it offers no apology for the bad taste which 
selects tor the worship of the sanctuary the sensu- 
ous music of the stage. This argues not only a 
want of taste, but an absence of religious senti- . 
ment, and should certainly be frowned down. 
We have heatd "Faust" on Saturday at; the 
Academy, and have been shocked the next day 
by hearing one of its most passionate love-songs 
adapted to the morning hymn. This is not only 
.inexcusable in taste, but is entirely subversive ot 
devotional sentiment. We think that the whole 
system is reprehensible, beside being unnecessa- 
ry, for the repertoire of the church is enormous, 
we might almost say inexhaustible; consequently 
there is no need to draw from secular sources. 

The "Sabbath Melodies/'' arranged by Mr. 
Bassford, are, in part, open to the above objec- 
tions. No. 2 is an adaptation from Donizetti, the 
melody of which is pretty, but in no way suited to 
the sentiment of the sacred poem. It is totally 
devoid of religious sentiment, as its opening turn- 
ti-ti accompaniment clearly evidences. The 
words aro also strained to suit the melody. Mr. 
Bassford, in his own charming and artistic wrhV 
ings, would never think of giving the chief accent 
—prolonged— to The, in such a line as " The 
Savior's gracious call obey," nor would he make 
a rest between the words gracious and call! The 
piece is gracelully harmonized, and is a very 
pleasing quartet for the parlor. No. 1, arranged ' 
from a song by Robert Franz, is more admissible. 
It is a fine piece of harmony, and Mr. Bassford 
has voiced it well, although we should have pre- 
ferred the alto in the fifth and sixth bars of the 
quartet, taking E flat and D flat, Instead of the 
two F's. The chord needs the third. There is a 



